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INDIANS  FOUND  GOLD  BUT  LOST  THEIR  LANDS 


It  all  happened  in  the  period  "between  the  end  of  the 
California  gold  fever  of  1849  and  the  stampede  of  1898  to 
the  Klondike.   About  the  time  Californiaaa  were  wondering 
where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from,  and  Southern  States 
were  demanding  more  autonomy  than  Washington  was  willing 
to  grant,  which  brought  on  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  the 
moccasin  telegraph  began  bringing  strange  rumors  down  into 
the  big  fur  encampments  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, then  Oregon  Territory. 

Indians  were  bringing  gold  nuggets  into  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Northwest  Trading  Company  forts  to  swap  for 
groceries,  traps  and  Indian  indulgences.   The  liquor  some 
Yankee  scoxuidrels  were  offering  to  exchange  for  furs  never 
gave  the  exhilaration  a  Brave  could  get  from  flavoring 
extract.   The  sneaky  border  ruffians  gave  the  Indians  no 
buying  credit  when  furs  were  scarce;   all  trappers  were 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  big  trading  posts,  and  a  few  gold 
nuggets  could  wipe  the  debt  off  the  books  in  the  summer- 
time when  the  pelts  were  as  thinly  furred  as  the  warehouse 
cat,  and  were  unwanted  at  the  "factory"  as  the  fur  posts 
were  called. 

If  we  are  to  savvy  the  early  motivations  of  the 
search  for  gold  in  the  Cariboo  country,  we  had  better 
keep  one  eye  on  what  it  takes  to  get  an  Indian  interested 
in  gold  in  the  first  place. 

The  carrier  Indians,  one  of  the  four  great  tribes 
of  the  Central  Interior,  knew  the  gold  was  in  the  rivers 
and- creeks,  but  they  could  not  eat  it  or  drink  it,  and 
the  competition  among  men  was  basically  in  the  fields  of 
hunting  and  mating.   They  were  called  Carriers  because 
their  widow  women  had  to  carry  the  cremated  remains  of 
departed  mates  in  a  moosehide  bag  on  their  backs  for  at 
least  a  vear,  when  they  again  became  available.   Some  of 
the  early  gold  seekers  mistook  the  "carrier"  to  mean 
"porters  ;   one  of  the  many  misunderstandings  that  caused 
bad  feelings  between  whites  and  Indians  in  Cariboo  country, 
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However,  this  is  not  a  dissertation  on  Indian  customs 
"but  only  on  the  part  the  Indians  played  in  starting  the 
Fraser  River  Gold  Rush,  "beginning  somewhere  around  18  58. 
The  white  traders  knew  the  weaknesses  of  their  Indian 
trappers  and  porters,  including  rivermen;   the  Indians 
knew  the  cupidity  of  the  white  controllers  of  the  economy. 
The  international  currency  that  pays  for  any  conceivable 
kind  of  depravity  is  gold.   Shrewd  Indians  measured  out 
their  gold  nuggets  only  in  proportion  to  their  own 
capacity  for  spreeing. 

Most  Indians  are  true  conservationists,  preferring 
to  leave  99   A4/100^  of  their  unclaimed  resources  for  the 
next  trip,  next  year,  next  generation.   But  when  greedy 
white  men  enter  ancestral  hunting  grounds,  they  strip  the 
territory  "bare  in  a  few  years  in  frantic  efforts  to  garner 
immediate  millions  of  dollars.   Had  the  white  entrepreneurs 
stayed  away  and  left  Carihoo  Country  to  Indian  occupancy, 
these  valleys  of  the  Cariboo  Mountain  Ranges,  where  the 
Fraser  River  and  its  tributaries  flow,  would  still  con- 
tain hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold;   also 
salmon  so  plentiful  that  "You  could  cross  the  river  walking 
on  their  backs  and  never  wet  a  foot"  as  early  journalists 
reported.   But  let  a  rumor  start  that  there  is  easy  gold 
to  be  found  and  hordes  of  adventurers  will  move  in  as  fast 
as  they  can  find  transportation.   One  reason  seems  to  be 
that  the  white  man  knows  a  hundred  times  as  many  kinds 
of  tempting  corruption  that  gold  can  buy  than  can  be 
imagined  by  a  more  easily  satisfied  Indian- 
There  may  have  been  embryo  philanthropists  and  fund 
raisers  for  worthy  causes  among  the  glitter-eyed  hordes 
who  piled  into  Cariboo  Country  when  word  reached  Califor- 
nia that  there  was  more  easy-to-find  gold  under  the  rocks 
in  Fraser  River  waters  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  may  be  that  some  had  scruples  about  joining  the  Armies 
of  the  North  or  South  during  the  War  Between  The  States 
because  they  hated  any  kind  of  ]filling.   The  records  do 
not  present  this  picture  to  the  world,  but  they  do  show 
that  most  of  the  gold  seekers  came  armed  with  hand  guns, 
perhaps  to  fend  off  claim  jumpers,  perhaps  to  guard  the 
innocents  (if  any), 

Csrliainly  there  were  some  reasonably  honest  men  and 
women  in  the  Gold  Rush  who  founded  communities,  built 
homes,  raised  families,  established  businesses  and  helped 
to  establish  the  law  and  order  foundations  on  which 
present  day  thriving  civilizations  were  built.   They  were 


Vancouver  Archives 


At    Fort   St.    James,    young   H.B.C.    Factor   James    Douglas    brought   his 
bride  to  this,  their  first  home.    Miss  Connolly  advanced  with  her  husband 
to   become   the  gracious   hostess   of  the   Chief  Factor,   also  Govenor  and 
later  knighted  as  Sir  James. 


the  pioneers,  the  founders  and  forefathers  (mothers, too) 
of  British  Columbia,  which  today  draws  its  wealth  from 
natural  and  commercial  resources  more  dependable  than 
the  still  continuing  search  for  the  quick  riches  of 
finding  unearned  gold.   They  pioneered  lumber,  agricul- 
ture, transportation  and  hundreds  of  other  commercial 
p\ir  suits. 

Such  people  were  rarely  mentioned  by  visiting 
journalists  on  whom  we  must  depend  for  much  of  the 
history  of  the  era.   There  were  also  practitioners  of 
the  new  art  of  photography  and  because  Kodak  had  not 
yet  bred  the  amateur  snapshooters,  the  pictures  that  form 
a  nriceless  record  are  usually  of  eipert  professional 
quality.   Sometimes  it  is  a  bit  of  a  research  chore  to 
find  them  hidden  away  in  family  treasure  chests,  but 
many  are  of  outstanding  historical  interest  and  worth 
the  hunt. 

Inevitably,  the  Indians  lost  their  lands  as  the 
white  man  moved  in  and  took  over  with  the  Queen's 
blessing,  because  the  Indians  had  no  clearly  defined 
private  family  land-boundaries,  merely  community  hunting 
groxinds  shared  by  all.   Individual  holdings  came  after 
white  men  took  whatever  they  coveted.  At  this  writing 
they  are  suing  for  compensation  and  awaiting  court 
judgment. 

This  writer  has  had  priceless  cooperation  from 
Provincial  Archivist  Willard  Ireland,  Vancouver  Archivist 
Major  J.  S.  Matthews,  V.D.,  and  from  historical  writings 
by  many  authors  who  were  actual  participants  in  the  Great 
Gold  Rush. 
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THE  FIRST  CARIBOO  GOLD  EXCITES 
DEPRESSED  SAN  FRANCISCO 

When  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  steamship  Ottei  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  in  February  1858  carrying  some  800  cunces 
of  Indian-discovered  raw  gold  to  the  San  Francisco  mint 
for  conversion  into  the  kind  of  money  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  used 
to  replenish  supplies  (U.S.  dollars  or  English  pounds),  it 
was  a  shot  of  adrenalin  in  the  weary  heart  of  depression- 
ridden  San  Francisco.   Some  historians  say  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mint  spilled  the  news  at  a  meeting  of  the 
volunteer  fire  department  to  which  everyone  of  importance 
"belonged,  and  that  is  likely.   It  is  just  as  prohahle  that 
every  officer  or  crew  meraher  of  the  Otter  and  every  handler 
at  the  Mint  whispered  the  tip  to  good  friends.   No  news- 
paper has  ever  equaled  the  speed  and  spread  of  a  confiden- 
tial whisper,   California's  own  '49  gold  rush  had  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  efficient  raining  companies,  thousands  of 
miners  and  hopefuls  were  out  of  work,  jobs  were  scarce 
and  were  paid  at  "buyer's  wages,  less  than  grocery  money, 
A  report  of  "gold  in  them  thar  hills"  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  start  a  stampede  to  the  Elysian  Fields  up  north, 
known  as  Fraser  River  waterways  in  Cariboo  Mountain  valleys, 

After  a  few  frantic  weeks  of  mending  woodwork  and 
patching  boilers  and  engines,  the  aging  Sidewheeler  Commo- 
dore was  deemed  sufficiently  seaworthy  by  April  of  1858, 
two  months  after  the  HBC  gold  went  to  the  mint,  to  risk 
the  voyage  carrying  a  maximum  legal  passenger  load  of  450 
gold  seekers  to  "Victoria,  a  fur  trading  post  on  Vancouver 
Island,  which  at  that  time  was  home  to  only  about  400 
people  including  children.   The  Commodore  was  originally 
called  Brother  Jonathon,  built  in  Williamsburgh  (Brook- 
lyn) New  York,  around  1850  and  beaten  up  from  carrying 
passengers  and  freight  around  the  Horn  to  reach  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fields  on  several  voyages.   No  Captain  who 
wanted  to  keep  his  license  would  ever  enter  in  his  log 
that  he  was  carrying  more  passengers  than  his  license 
permitted,  but  the  Commodore  was  mighty  crowded  above  and 
below  4eck8,  as  were  all  the  ships  that  followed,  carry- 
ing hordes  of  gold  seekers.   Officially  the  ships  brought 
50,000  passengers  but  some  contemporary  journalists  said 
it  was  more  than  twice  that  total. 

Here  is  wnat  tney  found  when  disembarked: 
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Victoria  1861 

H.  Byron  Johnson 

in 

'Very  Far  West  Indeed" 


"The  foolish  eicitenient  I  was  imbued  with  might  well 
"be  pardoned  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  persons  who 
shared  in  it.   Even  hotel  and  storekeepers  and  other  sharks 
of  all  descriptions  were  so  crazed  by  the  startling  accounts 
of  immediate  wealth  that  reached  us  every  day  that  they 
threw  up  their  sure  and  steady  gains  for  the  uncertain 
chances  of  the  mines.   The  whole  place  was  utterly  wild,  and 
it  required  a  steady  nerve  indeed  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions held  forth  by  so  many  seductive  stories. 

"Emigrants  thronged  the  streets,  buying  broken-down 
mules  and  Indian  ponies  and  loading  them  with  provisions 
and  mining  implements,  packed  in  so  ill  a  manner  that  one 
could  well  imagine  how  little  skin  would  remain  on  the  backs 
of  the  wretched  quadropeds  when  their  journey  was  completed. 
The  niunber  of  falls  in  the  street  sustained  by  inexperienced 
tyros  in  trying  the  qualities  of  their  equine  purchases  was 
great,  for  Indian  horses  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  buck- 
jumping,  hard  to  resist  even  in  a  Mexican  saddle, 

"Many  auctions  were  to  be  seen  at  street  corners,  the 
goods  for  sale  consisting  of  articles  utterly  useless  for 
up-country  purposes  to  their  possessors,  such  as  dress 
suits,  dressing-cases,  and  other  things  of  the  kind  which 
had  been  crammed  into  the  trunks  of  the  emigrants  under  the 
idea  that  they  were  indispensable.   One  of  the  items  I  saw 
was  an-  iron  washstand  with  fittings  complete  which  its 
owner  had  regarded  with  such  complacency  as  *  just  the 
thing  for  th*t  country,  you  know'  until  he  found  he  should 
have  to  carry  it  on  his  back  for  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  if  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  prodigious 
facilities  for  open-air  ablutions  en  route  which  it 
offered. 

"Criers  paraded  the  streets  shouting  forth  the  hours 
of  departure  of  various  steamboats  for  New  Westminster  (the 
capitol  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  next  place  on  the  way 
to  the  mines)  and  the  fares  —  which  latter,  s.s    there  was 
considerable  opposition,  were  very  low.   Parties  of  sober 
old  miners,  clad  in  blue  or  red  shirts,  with  their  'pants' 
tucked  into  knee-boots,  their  belts  showing  the  usual 
jack-knife  and  revolver,  their  heads  crowned  with  wide 
felt  hate  and  their  backs  laden  with  small  well-put-up 
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packs  consisting  of  a  pair  of  tlankets  enclosing  a  spare 
shirt  and  pair  of  socks  (  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  but 
not  in  many  cases,  I  expect,  from  the  "bearer's  appearance, 
of  a  piece  of  soap),  wended  their  way  quietly  to  the 
wharves  and  got  on  hoard  the  expectant  steamers.   Here  and 
there  a  green  youth  fresh  from  home  was  toiling  along 
under  a  load  of  heaven  knows  how  many  pounds  weight 
(hundred-weight,  I  was  going  to  say)  of  traps,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  would  prohahly  relinquish  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  tramp,  a  prey  to  the  jackal  instinct  of 
some  prowling  denizen  of  the  forest.   Scattered  over  the 
town  groups  of  dirty  and  stolid  Indians  in  many  coloured 
"blankets,  with  their  squaws  and  little  redskins  --  none 
of  the  family  at  all  representing  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's 
ideal  —  watched  the  scene  with  the  air  of  grand  specta- 
tors for  whom  it  had  been  specially  prepared,  occasionally 
making  remarks  among  themselves  in  their  own  tongue  upon 
the  passers-by,  doubtless  too  in  unflattering  critisra 
judging  by  the  sympathetic  guffaw*  of  the  listeners. 
The  whole  place  seemed  to  be  in  a  most  unwonted  state  of 
hustle  and  uproar.   The  only  commensurate  excitement  I 
can  think  of  which  might  be  seen  at  home  would  be  in  a 
remote  country  village  on  its  annual  Fair  Day," 

THE  queen's  law  AND  GOVERNMENT 


There  was  a  modest  sort  of  attempt  at  government 
located  at  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island,  a  combination  of 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  Colonial  Administration,  with 
James  Douglas  serving  as  both  Chief  Factor  of  HBC  and 
Colonial  Governor.  As  the  new  Colony  of  British  Columbia 
comprised  some  566,000  square  miles,  or  half  as  big  again 
as  Texas  with  some  267,000  square  miles,  he  needed  even 
more  help  than  the  Judge  and  Company  of  165  Royal  Engin- 
eers from  London  to  help  him  out .Admiral  Hastings  had  a 
small  fleet  of  British  warships  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  some  of  his  officers  were  also 
skilled  in  such  arts  as  surveying  and  surgery,  also 
construction  engineering.  Governor  Douglas  firmly  believed 
in  British  Law  and  Order  but  was  pragmatic  about  his 
ability  to  enforce  it,  as  shown  by  his  deal  with  Yankee 
shipmasters  who  were  licensed  for  one  voyage  up  the  Fraser 
River,  a  license  never  renewed  and  never  revoked. 
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A  rough  road  built  by  Royal  Engineers  at  Chapman  Bluff  to  replace  th 
old  Indian  trail  which  cost  several  lives  when  pioneers  fell  into  th 
canyon. 
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Eventually  another  Governor  took  over  mainland  chorea, 
hut  British  Columhia  is  forever  indehted  to  the  Crown  for 
the  experts  sent  to   lay  out  towns  now  known  as  New  West- 
minster, Lytton,  Lillooet,  Quesnel  and  possihly  others,  and 
to  lay  out  the  trail  that  was  to  hecome  the  famed  Wagon 
Eoad  North.   Especially  active  in  the  engineering  phases 
was  Lieutenant  E.  C.  Mayne,  R.N.,  of  H. M.S. Plumper  who 
described  his  struggle  with  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Fraser 
Biver  in  his  hook  Four  Years  in  British  Columhia"  as 
follows:   (Lt,  Mayne  was  only  2A  years  old  at  the  time) 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Mayne  -  18^9 

"Looking  up  hetween  the  precipitous  cliffs,  the  water 
is  seen  rushing  through  them  at  fearful  speed,   I  hardly 
know  which  was  more  grand,  the  view  from  this  spot  or  that 
farther  on  as  we  got  well  into  the  canyon,  in  which  in  some 
places  the  trail  led  up  crags  so  steep  that  we  had  to  clamber 
up  them  with  our  hands  and  feet  until  we  arrived  breathless 
at  the  top  of  a  projecting  ledge  on  which  we  were  glad  to 
hold  a  few  minutes  to  draw  breath  and  gaze  with  wonder  on 
the  scene. 

"Before  and  behind,  peak  after  peak  rose  1,000  or  more 
feet  above  us  (although  we  were  probably  600  or  800  feet 
above  the  river)  —  each  more  rugged,  bold  and  grand  than 
the  other;  while  beneath  the  river,  white  with  foam,  whirled 
along,  gurgling  and  eddying  —  its  wild  reverberations  con- 
tinued in  endless  echoes.  Grand  as  the  scene  was,  watching 
it  my  brain  grew  dizzy  and  I  was  glad  to  turn  away  and  con- 
tinue my  journey  fearful  lest,  if  I  looked  longer,  that 
strange  desire  which  creeps  over  you  to  spring  into  the 
boiling  torrent  should  become  too  strong  for  further  resis- 
tance. 
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THE  CABIBOO  MOUNTAIN  -  FRASEH  RIVER  COUNTRY 
1807  to  18^8 

History  records  that  the  plays  of  William  Shakespere 
were  first  performed  on  stages  "bare  of  props,  scenery  and 
all  comforts  before  noisy,  roistering  audiences;   "but  they 
live  on  as  classics.   There  is  at  least  one  thing  in  common 
between  Shakespere' s  theatre  and  the  drama  of  the  great 
Gold  Rush  in  that  plenty  of  liquor  was  served.   Perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  world's  history,  however,  was  there  ever  such 
a  bleak,  forbidding,  life-threatening  terrain  as  the  setting 
for  the  gold  rush  in  the  decade  1858-1868. 

The  Eraser  River  had  been  "discovered"  at  its  mouth 
by  several  early  explorers  and  it  was  beginning  to  be 
called  "The  St.  Lawrence  of  the  West."   But  not  by  anyone 
who  tried  to  navigate  the  waterway.   The  country  belonged 
to  the  Indians  even  though  a  party  of  eight  men  had  crossed 
Canada  by  land  and  when  they  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  wrote 
upon  a  rock  "Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada  by  land,  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
three"),  and  then  they  went  back  to  the  East,   Note  that 
they  said  "from  Canada"  meaning  what  is  now  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  away  across 
the  Continent,  all  being  colonies  of  the  Empire,   Other 
white  men  followed,  put  up  log  buildings  called  "Forts" , 
planted  crops  and  began  trading  with  the  Indians  for  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  that  squaws  wanted,  as  well  as  the 
simple  needs  of  the  braves;   such  as  guns,  traps  and  ammuni- 
tion.  Mostly  these  whites  were  employees  of  the  big  fur 
companies  and  they  brought  their  own  women  with  them.   Half 
breeds  came  later  —  half  Injun  and  half  Engineer  —  but 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  much  more  vigilant  about  the 
morals  of  their  men  than  the  railroad  and  highway  builders 
who  came  later* 

A  few  of  the  old  Forts  were  still  standing  when  I 
became  a  frontiersman  in  1912,  including  the  one  at  Edmonton 
which  by  then  was  a  fur  capitol  as  well  as  "the  wickedest 
city  in  North  America"  and  ^ the  Port  of  Missing  Men"  where 
no  man  asked  why  or  whence  you  came.   It  struck  me  then 
that  the  stoutest  Forts  were  built  where  there  were  the 
most  white  men.  Early  explorers  reported  contact  with 
"hostile  Indians"  who  were  probably  just  chasin/;  intruders 
out  of  their  yards  even  as  suburbanites  must  do  in  the 
U.S.A.   But  all  the  Indians  I  ever  met  were  good  natured 
and  ready  to  take  their  kids  a  hundred  miles  to  see  Buffalo 
Bill's  Wild  West  Show  with  its  reproduction  of  frontier  life 
as  it  never  existed. 
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This  unique  map  of  British  Columbia  appeared  in  The  Comprehensive 
Atlas  of  The  World  published  in  Glasgow.  The  date  cannot  be  fixed. 
Many  old  forts  are  shown  but  not  the  first  capitols  of  Fort  Langley  and 
New  Westminster.  The  49th  Parallel  (U.S.A.  boundary)  appears  to  be 
roughly  drawn  in  later  and  there  is  no  eastern  boundary  with  what  later 
became  Alberta  Province. 
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The  actions  of  some  ruffians  in  the  Gold  Rush  en- 
raged the  previously  peaceful  Indians  who  killed  and 
scalped  a  substantial  number  of  white  men,  throwing  their 
bodies  into  the  Fraser  River  as  a  warning  not  to  molest 
their  women  nor  intrude  upon  tribal  grounds.   It  was  all 

fur  country"  for  half  a  century,  and  fur  companies  do  not 
welcome  settlers  whose  mere  presence  sends  the  game  away. 

At  a  place  where  the  thriving  city  of  Prince  George 
now  stands,  a  lad  from  Vermont  named  Simon  Fraser,  appren- 
tice-factor With  Northwest  Fur  Company  (later  merged  into 
Hudson  s  Bay  Company)  came  across  the  mountains  via 
Parsnip  River,  traveled  down  the  Bad  River  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Nechako  River.   He  cleared  land  and  put  up  a 
building  in  1807,  the  first  there.   This  restless  young 
man  at  18  decided  to  explore  the  big  river  outside  his 
door,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  lead  to  the  big  fur 
market  encampments  on  the  Columbia  River 

So  he  organized  a  party  with 
Lieutenants  Maurice  Quesnel,  John  Stuart,  and  a  crew  of  19 
Indian  rivermen,  called  " voyageurs" ,  to  go  all  the  way  and 
see  where  they  came  out,  which  was  where  Vancouver  is  now 
located  and  too  far  north  to  be  useful  as  a  waterway  for 
the  market-bound  furs, 

Simon  Fraser  was  a  methodical  young  man  and  he  kept 
a  diary  from  which  he  afterward  wrote  the  story  of  that 
perilous  AO-day  journey.   It  is  one  way  to  be  sure  of 
historical  accuracy,  seldom  practiced  by  other  explorers, 
so  they  often  contradict  the  competition  when  reporting 
from  faulty  memory.   A  quote  from  Simon  Fraser' s  story 
will  be  enough  to  include  here,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  making  clear  the  difficulties  the  gold-seekers  had  in 
traveling  fifty  years  later  before  any  roads  were  built. 
It  is  not  recorded  that  the  Company  made  him  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  a  reward;   in  fact,  the  principal  recognition  given 
to  Fraser  during  his  lifetime  seems  to  be  that  the  redoubt- 
able David  Thompson,  explorer  and  geographer  extraordinary, 
who  mapped  so  much  of  the  old  fur  trails  and  rivers,  de- 
cided in  1815  that  the  big  river  should  be  named  Fraser 
River  and  there  was  no  opposition  vote. 

The  following  is  a  direct  quotation  from  Simon 
Fraser 's  Journal* 
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'Downriver,   I  have  "been  for  a  long  period  amon.^  the 
Bocky  Mountains  "but  have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  this 
country,  for  I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  our  situation 
at  times.   We  had  to  pass  where  no  human  being  should 
venture,  yet  in  those  places  there  is  a  regular  foot-path 
impressed,  or  rather  indented,  by  frequent  traveling 
upon  the  very  rocks.   And  besides  this,  steps  which  are 
formed  like  a  ladder  or  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  by  poles 
hanging  to  one  another  and  crossed  at  certain  distances 
with  twigs  »nd  withes  (tree  boughs),  suspended  from  the 
top  to  th«  foot  of  precipices  and  fastened  at  both  ends  to 
stones  and  trees,  furnished  a  safe  and  convenient  passage 
to  the  natives  —  but  we,  who  had  not  the  advantage*  of 
their  experience,  were  often  in  imniinent  danger  v'h€>D  ol»- 
liged  to  follow  thtir  exasple. 

"Qpriyer*  We  had  to  pass  many  difficult  rocks,  defiles 
and  precipices  through  which  there  was  a  kind  of  beaten  path 
used  by  the  natives,  and  made  passable  by  means  of  scaffolds, 
bridges  and  ladders  so  peculiarly  constructed  that  it  re- 
quired no  small  degree  of  necessity,  dexterity  and  couriR,?© 
in  strangers  to  undertake  a  passage  through  such  ixttfieacles 
of  apparent  danger  as  we  had  to  encounter  on  this  occasion. 
For  instance,  we  had  to  ascend  precipices  by  means  of 
ladders  composed  of  two  long  poles  placed  upright  with  sticks 
crossways  and  parallel  tied  with  twigs.   Upon  the  end  of 
these,  others  were  placed,  and  so  on  for  any  height.  Add 
to  this  that  the  ladders  were  often  so  slack  that  the 
smallest  breeze  put  them  in  motion  —  swinging  them  against 
the  rocks  —  while  the  steps  were  so  narrow  and  irregular 
leading  from  scaffold  to  scaffold  that  they  would  scarcely 
be  traced  by  the  feet  without  the  greatest  care  and 
circumspection;   but  the  most  perilous  was  when  another 
rock  projected  over  the  one  you  were  leaving.   The  Indians 
deserve  our  thanks  for  their  able  assistance  through  these 
alarming  situations." 
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HALF  A  CENTUBY  LATER  CAME 
WHITE  MEN  SEEKING  GOLD 


The  first  American  prospectors  in  1859  appeared  to 
have  "been  Peter  Dunlevy,  Jim  Sellers,  Ira  Crow,  Tom 
Moffit  and  Tom  Manifee,  who  employed  an  Indian  guide 
called  Tonaah  who  soon  declared  himself  unavailable 
"because  he  was  in  love,  "but  he  introduced  them  to  another 
Indian,  Long  Baptiste,  who  took  them  to  a  river  now 
called  Horsefly,  and  they  are  reputed  to  "be  the  first 
white  men  to  find  gold  in  Cariboo  Country.   In  I860, 
prospecting  continued  with  a  party  including  Doc  Kieth- 
ley  and  George  Weaver.   Actually  they  were  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Q,uesnel  River  on  a  creek  they  named 
Kiethley. 

They  found  gold,  with  the  help  of  Indian  guides, 
and  when  they  went  hack  to  show  their  nuggets,  other 
prospectors  climbed  the  mountains  and  explored  many 
other  waterways,  some  that  panned  rich,  others  of  such 
meager  yield  that  they  were  not  worth  continuous  working. 
In  fact,  many  returned  empty  handed  and  spread  the  word 
that  it  was  all  a  Fraser  River  myth.   But  the  ones  who 
sank  shafts  50  or  more  feet  deep  found  plenty  of  gold 
in  places  where  former  creek  beds  lay  buried  deep  under 
glacier  debris,  or  moraine. 
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THE  GENESIS  OP  GOLD  MINING 


The  classic  picture  of  ffold  mining  is  a  bearded 
prospector  hunkered  down  rockin;?^  a  cast  iron  pan  to 
find  a  few  flakes  or  grains  of  gold  dust,  which  is  the 
way  men  go   looking  for  likely  locations;   it  is  also  a 
tourist  amusement  in  areas  where  it  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  Bingo.   Having  seen  such  pan  rocking  and 
done  a  little  in  the  glacier-fed  streams  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  I  commend  the  Indians  and  other  unhurried  men 
for  their  patience.   It  is  a  d.ow  and  painful  way  of  pick- 
ing up  three  dollars  a  day  if  you  are  lucky,  but  no  one 
ever  hired  miners  at  fancy  wages  to  look  for  gold  that 
v/ay.    Crude  mechanisms  were  devised,  such  as  rockers, 
bucket  wheels,  sluices,  hydro-hoses,  shafts,  winches, 
tunnels  and  even  adaptations  of  coal  mining  methods. 

The  gold  got  where  it  lodged  very  slowly,  but  getting 
it  out  can  run  up  more  costs  than  the  gold  will  bring  at 
the  bank  that  buys  it  for  the  Canadian  Government.   That 
is  true  today;   it  was  ,iust  as  factual  when   the  gold  was 
traded  for  sinful  pleasures. 

All  mountains,  including  those  called  Canadian 
Rockies  with  many  ranges  such  as  the  Cariboo,  date  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when  the  cooling  and 
shrinking  of  the  crust  of  the  fireball  everted  pressures 
that  forced  up  great  irregular  ridges  of  rock  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  feet  high,  sometimes  standing  them  upright 
into  giant  cliffs.   The  tremendous  pressures  forced  the 
soft  yellow  metal  we  call  gold  (where  it  occurred)  into 
cracks  and  crevices  in  the  rock.   There  were  also  vol- 
canoes', one  visible  record  of  their  fury  being  multi- 
layered  rock  of  different  colors  and  hardness.   The 
molten  lava  of  several  eruptions  piled  up  the  present 
thickness.   The  heat  fused  such  glasslike  rock  as  quartz 
with  gold  imprisoned  in  the  molten  mass  so  tightly  that 
it  baffled  the  gold  miners  until   very  recent  times,  when 
chemists  freed  it  at  last. 
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B.C.  Archives 
Camerontown,  near  Barkerville  and  named  for  John  A.  ''Cariboo"  Cam- 
eron, gave  miners  quick  riches  in  its  brief  life.  It  is  now  buried  in 
"slum"  mud  washed  down  because  of  too  much  lumber  cutting  on  the 
hillside. 


Vancouver  Archives 


Courting  trouble  from  "Cariboo  Slum"  or  oozing  mud,  the  early  pioneers 
stripped  the  hillsides  of  trees  to  build  their  cabins  on  low  lands  that 
flooded  in  the  spring. 
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If  you  must  have  a  simple  version  of  "In  the  be- 
ginning" read  Chapter  One  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,   But 
if  you  feel  strong  enough  to  think  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years,  imagine  the  earth  as  a  gigantic  hall 
of  fire  revolving  in  space.   Slowly  cooling  and  shrinking, 
it  formed  a  crust  of  surface  aarrounding  the  inner  fires 
that  still  hum.  At  long  intervals  these  fires  erupt  as 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  in  the  "ring  of  fire"  that 
surrounds  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  Japan,  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  even  parts  of  British  Columbia  where  mountains 
may  fall  into  valleys  and  deeply  bury  highways. 

Metals  of  many  ktnds  settled  into  the  cooling  earth 
surface  in  a  geographical  distribution  understandable 
only  to  the  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe.  The  shrinkage 
of  the  fireball  caused  the  earth's  surface  to  crack  and 
erupt  in  monster  mountain  ranges.   In  parts  most  distant 
from  the  sun,  there  was  an  Ice  Age  and  the  gold  deposited 
in  our  Northwest  was  buried  a  mile  or  more  deep.   Gradu- 
ally the  southern  edges  of  the  Great  Ice  Cap  began  melt- 
ing, forming  glaciers  or  flowing  rivers  of  ice,  which 
melted  further  to  form  rivers  and  creeks,  some  of  which 
held  gold  deposited  there  by  the  melting  glaciers. 

All  of  this  earth  movement  took  place  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years  ago;   between  the  mountain  ranges  were 
valleys  through  which  the  mighty  glaciers  later  flowed 
as  rivers  of  ice,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  thick, 
crushing  the  sides  of  mountains  as  the  ice  crept  along 
a  few  feet  a  year,  faster  in  summer,  unmoving  in  mid- 
winter temperatures  far  below  zero,  creeping  slowly  in 
spring  and  fall  as  these  seasons  began  their  advent  when 
the  ice  age  yielded  to  seasonal  changes.   Man  is  a  very 
puny  insect  crawling  around  in  the  aftermath  of  this  tre- 
mendous drama  of  Nature  and  still  trying  to  cope  with 
unknown  elemental  forces. 

All  the  gold  in  the  stream  beds  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  was  left  behind  by  melting  glaciers,  dying  as 
the  ice  age  ended.   These  giant  rivers  of  slowly  moving 
ice,  sometimes  miles  wide  and  thousands  of  feet  thick, 
crept  southward  with  a  pressure  so  great  that  mountains 
could  be  pushed  over  or  torn  apart  if  they  got  in  the  way 
of  these  monsters.   Soft  ?;old,  wherever  it  occurred,  was 
forced  into  cracks  in  the  rocks  and  carried  along  — 
first  in  the  forming  of  mountains,  later  in  the  rock- 
crushing  glaciers. 
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Provincial  Archives 
Sandbars   of  glacier  debris  were  frequent  in  the  Fraser  River.     This  one 

at  Quesnel  was  "panned"  by  hundreds  of  prospectors. 


B.C.  Archives 
Aurora   Claim  at  Williams   Creek  used  overhead  flume,   Davis   wheel  and 

rail  cart.    Crew  of  over  20  means  much  gold  was  being  found.    The  Davis 

wheel   was   also   called    the    Cornish   wheel   and   pump   from   its    origin  in 

the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall.     The  pump  raised  water  and  gravel  from  deep 

workings  to  the  surface,  to  be  screened  in  sluice  boxes  or  flumes. 
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A  glacier  might  take  a  million  years  to  travel  a 
thousand  miles,  hut  as  it  moved  through  whatever  path 
it  found  between  mountain  ranges,  the'  glacier  ripped  away 
the  softer  parts  of  mountains  on  either  side  and  crushed 
rocks  into  sand  and  gravel  which  moved  along  with  the 
glacier  as  moraine,  riding  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 

Where  a  glacier-  finally  melts,  it  leaves  a  pattern 
of  rivers  and  tributary  creeks  and  in  these  waters  the 
heavier  gravel  containing  gold  will  settle,  very  unevenly. 
These  nuggets  are  found  hy  sluicing  the  stream  bed  soil 
through  boxes  containing  riffles  or  cleats  to  trap  the 
heavy  gravel,  which  then  must  be  crushed  to  release  the 
gold  flakes.  Quick  fortunes  have  been  made  from  river 
bed  exploration,  but  sometimes  the  gold  lies  much  deeper 
and  must  be  mined. 

The  moraine  which  rides  on  top  of  the  glacier  and 
finally  becomes  land  when  the  glacier  melts,  also  con- 
tains gold-bearing  gravel  or  rocks,  which  is  often  buried 
50  or  more  feet  deep  in  the  glacier  debris  and  must  be 
dug  up  by  shafts  sunk  in  the  earth  or  by  drift  tunnels 
when  a  rich  vein  is  discovered  or  suspected  because  of 
traces  of  gold.   This  type  of  mining  goes  on  for  many 
years  after  the  river  and  creek  beds  are  worked  out,  and 
it  is  a  continuing  operation  in  the  Cariboo  even  to  this 
day. 

Another  usual  expectation  is  that  gold  is  always 
found  as  s-old  dust,  made  famous  in  hundreds  of  Klondike 
stories  where  it  was  always  carried  in  a  poke  and 
flourished  at  barrooms.  When  a  glacier  tears  loose  the 
bedrock-bearing  gold  as  it  mangles  a  mountain,  it  may 
crush  the  rocks  into  sand  and  the  gold  into  small  grains, 
which  are  recovered  in  placer  mining  by  putting  mercury 
in  the  pan  or  riffled  sluice  box.   The  heavy  mercury  will 
absorb  the  heavy  gold  grains  as  they  settle,  and  form 
amalgam,  sometimes  as  firm  as  a  ball  of  putty.   The 
mercury  is  easily  separated  to  leave  all  gold  dust.  There 
are  plenty  of  sand  bars  in  the  Fraser  Hiver  and  its  tribu- 
taries and  they,  too,  were  placer  mined,  but  the  gold  of 
the  Cariboo  is  likely  to  be  imbedded  in  gravel  nuggets  or 
in  quartz  which  must  be  crushed  to  release  the  gold  flakes. 
Even  today  a  lonely  miner  may  show  you  a  small  vial,  and 
pour  the  flakes  into  his  hand.   The  bank  at  Quesnel  will 
turn  his  gold  into  cash,  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  the  banks  at  Vancouver  are  too  big  and  busy  for  such 
primitive  negotiations. 
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THE  MOTLEY  CREW  OF  MANY  RACES. 
CREEDS  AND  COLORS 


All  attempts  to  tell  how  many  people  poured  into 
what  is  now  British  Columhia  during  the  gold  rush  era 
are  less  than  educated  guesses.   It  is  knownthat  all 
ships  from  San  Francisco  were  loaded  to  capacity,  even 
the  hulks  that  were  "barely  seaworthy.   There  were  two 
kinds  of  capacity,  and  any  Captain  who  reported  at 
Victoria  that  he  had  "brought  in  '^0%   or  100'^  more 
passengers  than  he  was  licensed  to  carry  would  he  a 
deckhand  on  the  neit  trip,  hut  no  lives  were  lost.   For 
this,  credit  can  he  divided  between  competent  seaman- 
ship and  the  relatively  calm  coastal  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,   Such  traffic  usually  originated  in 
San  Francisco,  but  some  ships  also  carried  paseengers 
up  from  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  River.   Still 
others  came  overland  from  Western  states.   Many  came 
on  horseback  from  Columbia  River  area;   no  one  guessed 
how  many. 

Attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  Cariboo  overland 
from  East  Canada  but  only  a  small  handful  survived  the 
hardships;   the  big  migration  of  umpteen  thousands 
started  from  the  States,  but  they  were  not  voters  when 


and 
cestors 


they  left,  having  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  try 
for  wealth  in  the  California  Gold  Rush  of  1849.   There- 
fore, it  could  hardly  be  called  a  Yankee  invasion, 
today's  citizens  of  British  Columbia  can  claim  anc^« 
of  many  ethnic  groups,  none  predominating.   The  only 
real  natives  are  the  Indians. 

Interest  in  acquiring  sudden  wealth  does  not 
automtically  characterize  a  man  as  a  brigand  or  any 
other  kind  of  ruffian.   Still,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
when  more  than  50,000  men  take  off  after  wilderness  gold, 
leaving  behind  all  of  the  world  they  have  known  and  risk- 
ing life,  fortune  and" their  sacred  honor*  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  become  suddenly  rich,  the  mob  will  surely  include 
plenty  of  roughnecks.  Also,  any  newspaper  reporter  sent 
to  cover  the  scene  is  going  to  concentrate  on  telling 
about  the  desperados  and  oddballs  if  he  hopes  to  have  a 
job  when  he  goes  back  to  face  ais  editor. 
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The  editors  are  right,  of  course,  and  it  would 
disappoint  many  readers  if  I  do  not  pay  respects  to  some 
of  the  more  notorious  miners,  promoters  and  fascals,  "but 
surely  it  is  meet  that  some  attention  also  should  he  paid 
to  the  decent  citizens  who  came  hoping  to  hetter  their 
lot,  and  often  served  in  humhle  and  colorless  capacities. 
Bohert  W,  Service  would  not  have  achieved  fame  and  fortune 
if  it  had  been  bruitedabout  that  in  private  life  he  was 
a  hank  teller  and  clerk  of  the  Episcopal  Chvirch  in 
Whitehorse;   which  explains  why  his  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished in  religious  journals.  Even  I  have  "been  described 
as  an  "unrepentant  sinner  of  the  old  Glorious  West"  which 
was  such  undeserved  flattery  that  I  never  deny  the  slander 
and  admit  to  "being  just  a  Revillon  employee. 

Because  nearly  all  of  the  reporters  were  very  British, 
the  Stateside  newsmen  being  busy  with  the  threats  and  actu- 
alities of  Civil  War,  some  called  the  whole  pack  "Americans" 
and  even  a  hundred  years  ago  that  included  Europeans  from 
many  countries.   There  were  Irish,  Scotch,  Chinese,  Indians; 
in  fact,  a  cross-section  of  the  civilized  world  -  red,  white, 
brown,  black  and  yellow.   What  most  had  in  common  was  that 
they  went  to  California  for  one  gold  rush,  and  left  Cali- 
fornia for  another,  although  some  locals  also  joined  the 
milling  mob. 

THOSE  WONDERFUL  ROYAL  ENGINEERS 

Many  of  the  original  party  of  165  Royal  Engineers 
remained  in  British  Columbia  after  they  were  mustered  out 
in  1865.   Their  skills  and  inventive  ingenuity  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the  firm  foundations  of  British  Columbia 
long  after  the  Gold  Rush  era.   In  fact,  during  the  era, 
there  was  substantial  immigration  of  skilled  men  coming 
from  the  Columbia  River  encampments  and  from  Canada,  es- 
pecially boat  builders  from  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  There 
were  good  docks  in  Victoria,  an  adequate  shipyard,  and 
would-be  miners  could  go  aboard  steamers  at  Victoria  that 
would  take  them  part  way  up  the  Fraser  River  to  begin  the 
arduous  overland  journey  to  the  gold  fields.   The  story 
of  these  vessels  is  told  in  some  detail  in  my  previous 
publication  "Yankee  Steamboats  on  the  Fraser  River, British 
Columbia" . 

There  was  also  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ferry  service 
from  Victoria  on  Vancouver  Island  to  New  Westminster 
(adjacent  to  present  day  Vancouver)  on  the  mainland  where 
a  community  grew  up  rapidly. 
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Sheepshead  Claim,  one  of  many  big  and  little  ones  on  Williams  Creek, 
was  a  small  shaft  and  placer  mine.  Second  man  from  right  holds  pros- 
pecting pan  such  as  Dutch  Bill  Dietz  used  when  he  found  a  rich  strike 
on  the  creek  named  in  his  honor.  The  big  drum  at  right  was  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  primitive  rocker  shown  in  use  by  Bill  Phinney  on  front 
cover. 


Admiral  Hasting's  Album  Vancouver  Archives 

Many  orders  and  appointments  from  the  London  Colonial  Office  bore  the 
simple  signature  E.B.  Lytton,  Minister.  This  early  town  was  named  in 
his  honor.  It  has  not  become  very  big,  but  Mr.  Lytton  is  better  known  to 
history  as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  famed  author  and  playwriter  whose 
classic  writings  include  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,**  and 
"Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  He  deserves  higher  recognition  from  British 
Columbia. 
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BAHKERVILLE.  WHEBE  HARSH  REALITIES 
BECAME  HISTORICAL  LEG^ENDS 

Barkerville  was  the  end  of  the  Caritoo  Gold  Trail, 
AOO  weary  and  painful  miles  from  Yale,  forty  days  journey 
even  after  the  Great  North  Road  made  this  "gold  capitol 
of  British  Columbia"  become  relatively  more  accessi"ble. 
Other  areas  can  claim  legends  because  of  discoveries  made 
in  certain  creeks  and  rivers,  but  it  was  at  Williams 
Creek  that  gold  was  found  in  deep  shafts  that  gave  the 
boom  a  re-birth  after  many  miners  gave  up  and  condemned 
the"myth  of  Cariboo  gold.    The  name  immortalizes  Billy 
Barker,  an  ex-sailor  who  jumped  ship  and  after  others 
had  shown  the  deep  way  to  mine,  Billy  Barker  dug  down 
52  feet  and  in  1862  found  the  greatest  layer  of  gold- 
bearing  gravel  in  mining  history. 

Williams  Greek  is  named  for  another  "Billy"  called 
"Dutch  Bill"  Dietz,  and  it  is  along  this  creek  that 
several  towns  were  started,  such  as  the  one  named 
"Richfield"  by  Lieutenant  H.  S.  Palmer  who  surveyed  the 
townsite  for  the  Royal  Engineers;   Barkerville  was 
originally  called  Richfield  Lower  Town.   However,  no 
mine  matched  that  of  Billy  Barker  which  produced  a 
rumored  |600,000;   but  it  did  him  little  good  as  he 
married  a  widow  with  a  roving  eye,  drank  heavily,  went 
broke  and  died  of  cancer  in  189^  in  the  Old  Men  s  Home 
in  Victoria. 

There  were  many  figures  in  Barkerville' s  population 
of  10,000  along  the  muddy  unnamed  main  street,  the  commer- 
cial ones  including  Barber  Moses,  laundrymen,  several 
saloons  and  restaurants,  craftsmen  of  many  kinds,  brewers, 
and  even  a  brave  newspaperman  whose  first  edition  bears 
the  date  of  Tuesday,  June  6,  1865;   and  its  good  editorial 
style  was  presented  in  typography  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  weekly  of  today.   The  press  on  which  it  was  printed  is 
still  in  use  in  a  convent  in  Victoria. 

There  were  several  churches  of  different  denominations 
and  St.  Savior's  Anglican  Church,  built  in  1870  mostly  by 
the  labor  of  its  missionary.  Rev.  James  M.  Reynard,  is  still 
in  occasional  use,  largely  supported  by  the  donations  of 
visitors.   The  Mission  that  preceded  this  church  was  burned 
in  the  fire  that  swept  Barkerville  in  1868.   Only  Scott's 
saloon  survived  the  fire. 
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James  Douglas  was  a  feisty  Scot  deeply  devoted  to  three  loyalties: 
the  H.B.C.  the  British  Empire  and  the  Colony  of  British  Columbia,  in 
that  order  because  that  was  his  path  to  high  honors.  As  a  young  man 
he  was  Factor  (Trading  Post  Manager)  at  Fort  St.  James,  where  he  mar- 
ried and  took  his  bride  to  a  frontier  lodge  as  their  first  home.  Later  he 
was  promoted  to  command  at  the  newly  established  Fort  Victoria  which 
was  stockaded  to  keep  out  unfriendly  Indians  and  predatory  Yanks.  His 
rank  was  Chief  Factor  of  HBC  and  when  the  big  gold  rush  poured  in  its 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  seek  sudden  wealth  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  become  the  first  Governor  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, a  post  in  which-  he  served  for  years  with  great  distinction  and 
finally  received  royal  recognition  with  the  title  of  Sir  James  Douglas. 
He  could  well  be  called  the  Father  of  British  Columbia;  the  Great  North 
Road   he    sponsored   opened   the    Colony   to   settlement  and  development. 
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The  Sentinel  in  1867  listed  the  "businesses  of  Barker- 
ville  as  12  saloons,  10  stores,  5  shoemakers,  5  restaurants, 
5  lodging  houses,  2  hank  agencies,  1  printing  office,  1  paint 
shop,  1  butcher's  stall,  2  drug  stores,  2  watchmakers, 
2  "breweries,  1  express  office,  2  carpenter  shops,  1  post 
office,  1  public  library,  1  public  store  and  1  public  stable. 
The  Sentinel  sold  for  $1  a  copy.   While  the  town  was  never 
rebuilt,  a  restoration  began  in  1958» 

Other  towns  have  disappeared  in  the  mud  of  over-flow- 
ing creeks  and  slipping  hillsides,  but  there  is  still  a 
stage-coach  from  Quesnel  to  Barkerville,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  come  every  summer,  driving  their  own  cars, 
to  pay  respect  to  this  shrine  that  is  still  the  operating 
center  for  Cariboo  Quartz  Gold  Mining  Company  which  has  been 
in  practically  continuous  operation  for  over  100  years. 

A  FEW  TRIED  TO  COME  FROM  THE  EAST  OVERLAND 

A  party  of  158  attempted  to  get  to  the  gold  fields 
by  ox  teams  and  wagons  out  of  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg)  but 
their  failure  discouraged  others  from  trying.   Coming 
through  what  is  now  known  as  Yellowhead  Pass,  they  reached 
Tete  Juan  Cache  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  River 
completely  exhausted  after  spending  four  months  covering 
what  we  now  fly  in  two  hours.   The  story  of  the  Overlanders 
was  written  by  a  participant,  Alexander  L.  Fortune,  who 
died  in  1915»  and  his  memoirs  are  available  to  any  histor- 
ian who  wants  to  study  up  on  what  it  meant  to  follow  the 
old-time  fur  trails  to  the  Cariboo  at  a  time  when  even 
the  traders  considered  it  the  worst  assignment  in  the 
whole  Hudson's  Bay  empire. 

There  were  several  thousand  men,  however,  who  came 
up  from  the  States,  usually  on  horseback.   These  are  some- 
times confused  with  the  "Overlanders"  from  Eastern  pro- 
vinces:  Americans,  not  Canadians. 
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"Drifting"  into  a  promising  vein  at  Never -sweat  claim  at  Williams 
Creek,    rail    car  brought   out  glacier   debris    for   screening  in   sluice   box. 


B.C.  Archives 
Mucho    Oro   (Plenty   of  Gold)   was    the    promising   name    of  this    mine  on 
Gulch    Lawtee    Creek.      The    Cornish    wheel    buckets    pour   diggings   from 
the    creek   bed    into  a    sluice    box   to   trap  gold   nuggets.      Note  overhead 
sluice  boxes  feeding  the  wheel. 
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COLORFUL  CHARACTEHS  CROWDED 
CABIBOO  COUNTRY 


History  is  a  record  of  the  shadows  cast  hy  the 
colorful  characters  of  its  past,  and  there  were  plenty 
in  the  hig  Cariboo  Country,  which  was  over  400  miles 
long  from  Tale  to  Barkerville  and  extended  100  miles 
each  way  from  the  Fraser  River  to  include  the  rivers 
and  creeks  tributary  to  the  big  river. 

To  be  a  really  fascinating  story,  there  should  be 
heroes  to  idolize  and  villains  to  despise.   But  with 
Judge  Begbie  and  his  associate  Judges  maintaining  the 
Queen's  Law  and  Order,  juries  of  peers  were  severe  in 
punishing  offenders  even  to  the  death  penalty,  which  gave 
Judge  Begbie  the  unearned  title  of  the  Hanging  Judge, 
Although  he  never  imposed  that  penalty,  his  juries  were 
scolded  if  they  were  too  lenient.   No  Cosa  Nostra  ever 
flourished  in  the  Cariboo,  there  were  no  brigand  outlaws, 
no  wealthy  lawyers  enriched  by  defending  racketeers  too 
well  protected  to  be  prosecuted. 

This  writer  ran  down  a  story  by  Willis  J,  West  about 
"Cariboo  Stage  Hold-ups"  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
he  referred  to  big  snowstorms;   all  the  highway  hazards  were 
bad  roads  and  weather.   Judge  Begbie,  however,  did  not 
attempt  to  enforce  the  Ten  Commandments,   For  our  villains 
we  shall  have  to  accept  sinners  and  then  narrow  it  down 
from  the  entire  population  to  those  who  got  special  notice 
in  the  press  of  the  day  for  their  public  capering.   Per- 
haps there  were  citizens  who  lived  Puritanical  lives  and 
died  rich  by  saving  their  earnings  of  hard  labor;   it  would 
be  \infair  to  say  there  were  none  because  this  researcher 
did  not  find  them.   There  were  plenty  of  sinners  who  found 
quick  riches  and  died  broke. 

Famed  heroes  were  also  in  short  supply,  because  a 
deed  that  might  earn  a  city  dweller  high  praise  was  just  a 
matter  of  doing  a  man's  neighborly  duty  in  a  frontier  com- 
munity where  survival  depended  upon  everybody  being  ready 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  anyone  in  need  of  rescue,  each  knowing 
that  it  might  be  his  turn  to  need  assistance  tomorrow. 
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In  1868,  Barkerville,  the  Gold  Capitol,  was  completely 
destroyed  "by  a  fire  that  could  not  be  checked,  A  German 
dance  hall  girl  knocked  down  a  stovepipe  in  her  dressing 
room  where  she  had  been  chased  by  an  over-eager  miner  who 
had  had  a  rich  day  and  a  salubrious  night;   neither  is 
further  identified,  but  there  must  have  been  some  life- 
saving  heroism  everywhere  because  not  a  life  was  lost  in 
the  disastrous  holocaust.  All  through  Cariboo  Country 
there  was  heroism  aplenty,  but  none  wanted  the  embarrass- 
ment of  recognition. 

At  Barkerville,  a  restoration  was  started  in  1958, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  come  to  see  it  each 
summer.   There  is  no  million  dollar  fund  to  draw  upon, 
as  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  but  any  frontier  veteran  will 
sense  that  volunteers  have  anonyTnously  put  time,  money  and 
effort  into  a  project  that  deserves  greater  support  from 
Provincial  and  Federal  (Dominion)  funds.  Here  in  life- 
size  figures  one  can  meet  Judge  Begbie  in  the  Gold 
Commissioner's  Office  or  hear  him  impersonated  realis- 
tically in  a  court  room  enactment;  visit  the  Wake  Up  Jake 
Saloon;  and  see  Wellington  Delaney  Moses,  born  in  London, 
barber  in  Victoria  before  he  came  to  Barkerville  and 
credited  with  introducing  the  first  bath  tub  there,  with  a 
private  entrance  for  ladies.   His  was  a  beauty  parlor  as 
well  as  a  barber  shop;   a  Negro  gentleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction wherever  he  lived  and  worked. 

One  can  also  see  a  replica  country  store  and  in 
summer  ride  the  four-horse  stage  coach  attributed  to 
"Barnard's  Express."   There  is  a  motor  stage  coach  from 
Quesnel  which  stops  at  all  "camera  shots;"   fascinating 
and  quite  real.   Let  us  also  keep  alive  the  legends  of 
the  pioneers,  with  reasonable  accuracy.   Here  are  a  few: 

Twelve  Foot  Davis  was  a  medium  size  man  with  an  eye 
for  figures  that  did  not  mov^e,  unusual  for  his  time  and 
place.   Claims  were  lawfully  100 '  x   100 '  but  sometimes 
the  measurements  were  casual.   Studying  one  claim. 
Redhead  Davis,  the  shopkeeper,  saw  that  one  100  foot  claim 
looked  too  big.   He  measured  it  and  found  it  was  twelve 
feet  oversized  and  on  this  excess  he  filed  his  claim.   From 
this  claim,  one  of  the  smallest,  he  mined  enough  gold  to 
make  him  richer  than  his  neighbors.   After  H.  F.  Davis 
sold  the  claim,  two  later  owners  dug  deeper  into  the  gravel 
and  found  more  gold.   Because  Davis  found  that  a  100-foot 
claim  looked  too  wide  and  he  measured  the  land  and  claimed 
the  excess,  hetbcame  known  thereafter  as  Twelve  Foot  Davis. 
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Prairie  Flower  Claim  employed  many  miners.     The  size  of  the  slag  pile 
and  its  big  rocks  indicates  a  big  operation. 


B.(  .  Archives 
At  this  mine  on  Gulch  —  Lawtee  Creek,  miners  used  the  wheel  which 
lifts  tons  of  gravel  in  buckets  and  dumps  it  into  sluice  boxes  where 
gold-bearing  nuggets  are  trapped  by  the  riffles  or  cross  cleats.  The 
creek  beds  looks  dry;  firewood  is  stacked  and  winter  is  coming  soon. 
No  mining  then. 
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The  Cornish  Wheel,  a  water-powered  piunp  fed  "by 
an  overhead  flume,  used  to  keep  shaftf  reasonably  dry, 
was  widely  used  in  early  days  "before  freighters  "began  to 
haul  in  steam  pumps.  Although  the  wheel  originated  in 
Cornwall  tin  mines,  it  came  to  be  known  as  the  Davis 
Wheel  because  Twelve  Foot  used  it  so  successfully. 

Frederick  Dally  was  the  professional  photographer 
at  Barkerville  and  many  of  the  old  time  illustrations 
used  herein  came  from  his  busy  camera  which  he  trained 
on  every  mine  claim  and  establishment  with  a  newsman's 
eye  and  technical  skill  that  gave  permanence  to  his 
prints  and  made  them  copiable  100  years  later.  His  work 
is  on  a  par  with  the  famous  Brady  photographs  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  in  the  same  years.   He  was  also  a 
reporter  and  many  of  his  accounts  of  happenings  are 
found  in  old  issues  of  the  Cariboo  papers. 

All  that  we  know  about  Dally  and  other  professional 
photographers  working  and  traveling  Cariboo  towns  is  that 
they  left  no  money  to  their  heirs  but  a  treasure  trove  of 
pictures  to  future  researchers.  A  bow  is  also  due  to 
dedicated  archivists  who  have  carefully  preserved  the 
pictorial  record.   One  of  several  newspaper  publishers 
who  were  hopefully  consulted  replied  that  "several 
generations  of  thieves  have  robbed  our  files  of  all  his- 
torical material."   Those  morgues,  usually  fruitful,  were 
empty! 

There  were  also  photographers  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  filled  Admiral  Hasting' s  Album  and  also  recorded  some 
of  the  work  of  Royal  Engineers,  which  will  be  included  in 
No. 5  of  this  series,  entitled  Cariboo  Highway." 


William  Dietz.  known  as  Dutch  Bill,  is  credited  with 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1861  on  the  creek  named  for  him  - 
"Williams  Creek"  -  his  dirt  running  $1.25  to  the  pan.   He 
had  no  intention  of  enriching  the  community  but  he  left  a 
trail  any  Chechako  could  follow,  and  a  thousand  moved  in 
because  it  was  not  normal  for  prospectors  to  be  working  a 
creek  in  the  dead  of  winter  unless  they  had  found  rich 
workings. 
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Datch  Bill  Dietz  made  several  records  in  finding  the 
richest  pay  dirt  and  having  Williams  Creek  and  Williams 
Lake  named  for  him.  Returning  to  his  discovery  at  day- 
break on  a  snowy  day  on  hearpaw  snowshoes,  he  left  a  plain 
trail  to  follow  even  though  none  matched  his  speed  of 
three  hours.   On  their  claim,  he  and  two  partners  sawed 
logs  16  hours  a  day  to  "build  the  first  flume  on  the  creek, 
170  feet  long,  and  h   feet  wide,  with  a  riffled  bottom  to 
catch  the  heavy  gold-bearing  gravel.   He  enriched  many 
miners  and  merchants,  but  died  broke  in  1877  in  Victoria. 
Yet  he  is  honored  today  with  his  name  on  many  places, 
indirectly  including  Richfield,   His  obituary  in  Victoria 
Chronicle  read  "He  has  succeeded  in  doing  much  for  his 
country  and  in  pointing  out  the  road  to  fortune  for  many, 
but  he  has  made  no  competency  for  himself." 

John  A.  "Cariboo"  Cameron  came  from  Ontario  with 
his  wife  in  1862,   His  wife  lived  only  six  months,  died 
of  mountain  fever  and  it  took  56  days  in  Ao  degree  below 
zero  weather  to  take  her  body  400  miles  to  Victoria  where 
a  ship  took  the  body  to  Panama  City  and  eventually  back 
to  Ontario. 

John  Cameron  returned  to  the  Cariboo  and  although  his 
claim  was  so  successful  that  the  seven  persons  originally 
participating  struck  gold  40  feet  down  and  in  ten  months 
Cariboo  Cameron  had  made  $550,000,   the  town  of  Cameron- 
ton  was  well  established,   he  diea  in  1888  as  a  pauper. 
But  the  town  of  Cameronton  was  christened  in  1864  by  the 
Rev,  Ephraim  Evans  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and 
distinguished  crowd  with  three  judges  present  —  Mathew 
Baillie  Begbie,  Peter  O'Reilly  and  a  Judge  Coz,  first 
name  not  available.  After  the  hymns  and  service,  there  was 
a  celebration  and  one  diary  reports  "the  following  morning 
some  of  the  boys  were  looking  for  a  shoehorn  to  put  their 
caps  on".   The  old  town  of  Cameronton  is  now  covered  with 
tailings  and  ooze  mud  called  slum. 

Richard  Willoughby  was  the  owner  of  the  Lowhee  Claim, 
had  some  nuggets  which  were  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
quartz.   It  was  40  years  later,  in  1904,  before  anyone  found 
a  way  to  handle  quartz  by  a  cyanide  process,  and  another  20 
years  before  the  gold  could  be  precipitated  and  hard  rock 
mining  began.   It  continues  to  this  day  in  the  extensive 
Cariboo  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company.   This  means  that  for 
well  over  a  hundred  years,  the  Barkerville  area  has  been  a 
producer  of  gold. 
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Vancouver  Archives 
Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Baillie  Begbie,  Kt.,  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia, 
died  in  1894.  He  richly  deserved  the  high  honors  that  rewarded  his 
career.  In  1858,  as  a  young  london  lawyer,  he  was  appointed  Judge  by 
Colonial  Secretary  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  and  directed  to  swear  in  a 
Governor  and  bring  the  Queen's  Law  and  Order  to  the  new  Colony  of 
British  Columbia.  Under  his  jurisdiction  sometimes  justice  was  dis- 
pensed from  horseback  or  court  room,  but  lawful  order  was  strictly 
maintained. 
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Gold  miner  Nind  went  to  the  Creek  in  January  of  1861 
and  found  over  400  miners  roughing  it  in  five  feet  of  snow, 
waiting  for  spring  to  stake  and  work  their  claims.   This 
was  ahout  400  miles  north  of  where  the  prospecting  "began 
on  the  lower  Praser.  Although  credited  with  "being  dis- 
coverer of  the  richest  area.  Dutch  Bill  Dietz  personally 
staked  one  of  the  poorest  claims.   It  is  estimated  that 
in  1861  alone,  Williams  Creek  produced  $5,000,000  of  gold. 

Billy  Barker  had  "been  a  sailor  who  decided  he  would 
rather  hunt  for  gold  than  start  a  chicken  farm.  With  com- 
panions H.  P.  Walker,  C.  Hankin,  R.  Dexter,  H.  Gabel,  A. 
Anderson  and  G.  Hankin,  he  decided  to  stake  a  claim  where 
no  one  else  had  tried  it,  Williams  Creek  flows  through  a 
canyon  and  all  prospecting  had  "been  ahove  the  canyon  but 
Billy  Barker  and  his  partners  decided  to  try  their  luck 
on  the  far  side  of  the  canyon.   So  instead  of  panning  the 
stream  they  put  up  a  shaft  house  and  started  tunneling 
through  what  is  now  recognized  as  glacial  debris  or 
moraine,  A  few  had  tried  panning  on  the  creek  but  these 
men  were  among  the  first  to  dig  through  the  moraine,  and 
at  52  feet  they  found  gravel  that  paid  $5.00  to  the  pan, 
making  a  foot  of  land  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  now  called  Barkerville, 
It  is  estimated,  without  denial,  that  Williams  Creek  pro- 
duced fifty  million  dollars  in  gold,  and  Barkerville, 
before  the  fire,  was  rated  the  largest  community  in  the 
Northwest, 

In  1862,  bow-legged,  42  year  old  Billy  Barker,  rich 
at  last  ($250,000  estimated)  followed  a  true  sailor  s 
course.  He  went  to  Victoria,  married  attractive  widow 
Elisabeth  Collyer,  and  brought  her  back  to  ten-thousand- 
population  Barkerville  when  women  were  scarce.   She  kept 
Billy  drinking,  dancing  and  competing  for  her  favors. 
When  the  bars  and  borrowers  had  Billy's  money,  Elizabeth 
changed  allegiance  and  in  1894  Billy  Barker  died  of 
cancer  in  the  Old  Men's  Home  in  Victoria,   Many  men  whom 
he  grub-staked  owed  him  money  but  none  ever  paid  their 
debts.   Barker  was  just  a  dumb  sailor,  but  he  is  credited 
with  the  accidental  discovery  that  discarded  tailings  can 
cause  a  shift  in  the  course  of  a  creek  and  gold  can  be 
found  sometimes  just  by  digging  deeper  in  the  ground  until 
bedrock  is  found  —  the  one-time  creek  bed. 
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Many  miners  lived  in  boarding  houses  like  this  hostelry  at  Lightning 
Creek.  The  location  was  on  Montgomery  Claim,  once  called  the  Paint 
Brush- 


B.C.  Archives 
One  famous  mine  was  the  Cameron  &  Watlie  Company  claim  at  Cameron- 
town.     It  employed  many  miners  at  about  $10  a  day. 
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There  were  many  other  colorful  characters,  "but 
they  were  mostly  associated  with  the  building  of  the 
Great  North  Road  authorized  by  Governor  Douglas  and 
begun  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  as  will  be  described  in 
No.  5  of  this  series. 

In  the  Cariboo  GojLd  Hush,  the  Queen's  Law  was 
well  enforced.   It  was  a  British  Colony  not  yet  merged 
into  Canada.   The  gold  has  never  been  exhausted  because 
mining  methods  improved.   There  were  other  resources 
upon  which  to  build  (rich  land,  cattle,  fish  and  lumber, 
for  example).   The  modest  growth  of  communities  was 
supportable  by  local  industries,  and  the  Wagon  Road  North 
became  an  important  arterial  highway  opening  up  the  solid 
development  of  Central  and  Northern  British  Columbia. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  popular  poetry  of  a  time  and 
place  reflects  the  mood  of  the  people,  a  brief  comparison 
of  a  Service  song  with  Cariboo  poetry  will  illustrate 
some  fundamental  differences: 

Service  sangs 

"I  wanted  the  gold  and  I  sought  it, 
I  scrabbled  and  mucked  like  a  slave. 
Was  it  famine  or  scurvy  I  fought  it; 
I  hurled  my  youth  into  a  grave. 
I  wanted  the  gold  and  I  got  it  - 
Came  out  with  a  fortune  last  Fall  - 
Yet  somehow  life's  not  what  I  thought  it. 
And  somehow  the  gold  isn't  all.^ 
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About  Cariboo  Country,  James  Anderson's  "Sawney's 
Letters"  is  just  as  doleful,  but  about  low  wages: 

"You'd  maybe  like  to  ken  what  pay 
Miners  get  here  for  ilka  day, 
Jist  two  pounds  sterling  sure  as  death  - 
It  should  be  four,  atween  us  baith  - 
For  gin  ye  coont  the  cost  of  living 
There's  naething  left  to  gang  and  come  on; 
And  should  you  bide  the  winter  here. 
The  shoppy-buddies '11  grab  your  gear, 
The  little  wark  ane  gets  to  do 
A'the  lang  dreary  winter  thro'." 

and  just  as  sad  is  a  lot  of  other  poetry  printed  in 
Cariboo  Sentinel. 
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Cameron  &  Watlie  Co.  claim  at  Camerontown  shows  considerable  felling 
of  trees  on  the  hillside.  These  appear  to  be  Douglas  fir  and  pines,  and 
the  pile  of  millwaste  indicates  a  sawmill,  used  to  cut  dimensional  lumber 
for  house  building.  Note  the  flume  in  foreground,  constructed  of  mill  sawn 
planks. 


B.C.  Archives 

Typical  miner's  cabin  of  the  1860*s.  Several  are  still  standing  on  the 
Old  Cariboo  Road,  Quesncl  to  Barkerville;  some  are  occupied  by  present 
day  miners. 
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For  entertainment,  the  Cariboo  miners  had  the 
Hurdy-Gurdy  Damsels  "brought  in  from  San  Francisco  "by 
Madame  Fanny  Bendiien  for  her  Bella  Union  Saloon,  who 
were  descri"bed  as  'unsophisticated  maidens  of  Dutch 
(German)  extraction,  from  poor  "but  honest  parents  ... 
"brought  to  America  "by  some  speculating,  conscienceless 
scoundrel  ...  commonly  called  a  'Boss  Hurdy,' 

These  are  sketchily  trained  and  dressed  in  a  red 
waist,  cotton  print  skirt  and  a  half-mourning  headdress, 
Few  of  them  speak  English  "but  they  pick  up  some  popular 
vulgarisms  which  they  use  indiscriminately." 


Hurdy  Gurdy  dancing  is  descri'bed  as  follows:  "If 
you  ever  saw  a  ring  of  "belle  in  motion,  you  have  the 
exact  position  these  young  ladies  are  put  through  during 
the  dance;  the  more  muscular  the  partner,  the  nearer  the 
approximation  of  the  ladies'  pedal  extremities  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  gent  who  can  hoist  his  gal  the  highest 
is  considered  the  "best  dancer.   The  poor  girls  ...  earn 
their  money  very  hard."   What  could  Bo"b  Service  write 
a"bout  girls  like  that,  so  different  from  the  lively 
teenagers  and  hard  "boiled  madams  of  the  '98  Klondike  — 
and  the  wicked  old  Edmonton  that  I  knew  half  a  century 
ago; 
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